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again he declared at New York that he had done 
nothing worthy of the extraordinary adulation poured 
upon him. One of Dewey's chief virtues is that he 
hates lying, and we have not the least doubt that he 
meant what he said. 

We have no disposition to disparage in the least 
the admiral's natural excellencies. His wisdom, 
courage and skill in execution are, from the military 
point of view, probably unsurpassed. Though we 
regret exceedingly that his fine qualities could not 
have been employed in some nobler way than in 
sinking ships and in mangling, burning and crushing 
to death his fellow-men, we do not deny their existence. 

In one thing, however, he seems to us entirely to 
have failed and to have denied himself. General 
Grant refused to review the British army. He 
wanted to see no more soldiers. There was a pathetic 
sadness in his memory of the horrors of battle. War 
was in his judgment a thing to mourn rather than to 
glory over. If Dewey had been of like mind and 
courage, he would have refused absolutely all this 
"hysterical glorification." Here was his supreme 
opportunity to show himself loyal to himself and to 
exhibit a courage never displayed in passing forts in 
the darkness and sailing over dangerous torpedoes. 
If he had seen and used the opportunity, he might 
have taught his countrymen a lesson which they 
sadly need at the present time. He failed, and thus 
has given his great influence toward strengthening 
in the nation the most dangerous spirit which has 
ever appeared among the people. That he himself 
was at last affected by the same spirit became clear 
at Boston, where he declared that nothing else had 
moved him like the singing, by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, of the martial strain, " See, the con- 
quering hero comes ! " 

The chief factor in the demonstrations on the part 
of the public was unquestionably the disposition to 
glorify the triumphant deeds of brute force. Other 
elements of course entered in. Admiration for 
Dewey's personal excellencies was prominent among 
them. Much must be allowed for the mere contagion 
of excitement and of crowds. Many of those who 
frantically shouted for Dewey would have done the 
same for any other man for whom the crowds were 
yelling. Mercenariness was not wanting. Patriotism, 
as ordinarily understood, was the chief motive with 
many. They saw in Dewey's deed at Manila what 
seemed to them the highest honor and glory of the 
country among the nations of the earth. But what 
is this sort of patriotism, after all, but the glorifica- 
tion of brute force ? 

The animus of the Dewey demonstrations becomes 
clear when it is remembered that it is only in praise 
of warlike exploits that such adulation occurs. No 
service, however noble, rendered to the country in 
any other way would have called out such vast 
throngs. Grand arches, fine houses, five thousand 



dollar loving-cups and thousand dollar watches are 
not given to men all at one time for any class of 
civic services. Furthermore, glorification of a deed 
of war was never before carried to such excess in 
modern times, if ever. The demonstration in New 
York is said by witnesses of both to have outdone 
that of the Queen's jubilee in London. 

That all this clearly evinces a perilous condition of 
the republic hardly needs statement. It would have 
been an ominous thing anywhere ; it was doubly so 
here. It is unlike anything of the kind which we 
have ever had before in the history of the nation. 
But it is only the fullest expression of what has been 
steadily growing in recent years and manifesting it- 
self in various ways, in the passion to volunteer and 
rush away to fight, in the senseless laudation of such 
feats as those of Roosevelt, Hobson and Funston, in 
the ceaseless clamor for a larger army and a bigger 
navy, in the reckless appropriation of money for war 
purposes, in the vaunting wish to " have a hand " in 
the selfish and unmerciful struggles of the great mili- 
tary powers, in the determination to expand at the 
expense of no matter whose rights. 

It is time that people were everywhere astir to 
counteract the movements of this strange " fascination 
of blood." There is still opportunity, but at the 
terrific speed at which the country is going, the oppor- 
tunity will soon have passed. Love of country, if 
nothing more, ought to inspire every heart and open 
every mouth to cry out against this down grade 
movement, the end of which is clearly written in the 
book of the chronicles of every nation which gave 
itself to ambition and greed, to violence and blood. 

Dewey won a victory at Manila in which not one 
American life was lost, but it will prove to have been 
a dear victory, if in its results America herself shall 

have been lost. 

1 « ♦ . . 

Editorial Notes. 

In an able article in the November Ameri- 
The Court of can Monthly Review of Reviews, Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Holls, Secretary of the American 
Commission at the Hague Conference, speaks thus of the 
Court of Arbitration provided for by the Conference : 

" An international court of arbitration must necessarily 
represent the idea of international justice, whether it be 
in session continuously or only rarely, and whether the 
questions coming before it be of great or small imme- 
diate importance. The organization of this court is nec- 
essarily quite informal. It consists really of a clerk's 
office and a list of available judges, not more than four 
to be appointed from any one country, and with permis- 
sion to any country to appoint a citizen of another or to 
unite with one or more in an appointment. The objec- 
tion was raised at The Hague that such an institution 
was hardly entitled to be called a court, but it was pointed 
out that the organization of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York and all the principal nisi prius courts 
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in other states is quite similar. The Supreme Court of 
the State of New York consists of seventy-six members, 
elected by various constituencies and never meeting or 
acting as a body. They are assigned to duty as occasion 
arises, but still they constitute one court. In the inter- 
national court of arbitration each litigant in a particular 
case is to select two judges from the list, and the four 
thus chosen are to elect the fifth. When the court has 
been thus constituted the litigating parties are to sign 
what is called the compromise, but what is in reality 
the treaty of arbitration for the particular case, requiring 
on the part of the United States ratification in every in- 
stance. In this compromise the exact questions to be 
determined are to be stated and it is to contain an under- 
taking by the parties to abide in good faith by the de- 
cision. When this compromise has been signed by both 
parties and filed in the office of the clerk at The Hague, 
the machinery of the court will be put in motion, the 
judges will be summoned, and the proper rooms and 
staff of officers will be placed at their disposal at The 
Hague unless a different seat for the tribunal has been 
agreed upon." - 

• The seventeenth of December, the third Sun- 
Peace ,j a y ; n t ne month, will again be observed this 
year as Peace Sunday. Peace Sunday has now 
been in existence since 1890, and each year the ob- 
servance of it has grown more extended, particularly in 
Great Britain. It has taken hold to some extent in the 
continental European churches, but not largely. It is to 
be hoped that a larger number of American churches and 
Sunday Schools will give attention to the subject this 
year than ever before. The subject of peace, under the 
growth and development of the Kingdom of God, is a 
great and inspiring theme at any time. It is the theme 
of all others to be dealt with in the present conditions of 
the world. Notwithstanding the continued development 
of militarism and the gloom and uncertainty brought on 
by the distressing wars which are marking the century's 
close, the cause of peace has made prodigious advance- 
ment, as the great conference- held this year at The 
Hague abundantly bears witness. The ministers of the 
gospel and the churches of entire Christendom ought to 
rally to the support of the cause as they have never yet 
done, and their efforts will be much more effective if they 
are united and simultaneous. 



The Commission sent out by the President 
Philippine to investigate the situation in the Philippine 

Commission. ° rr 

Islands made its preliminary report on No- 
vember 3. The early part of the report, so far as the 
published summaries of it indicate, is a special plea for 
the United States, and studiously avoids the real causes 
which led the Filipinos to distrust and desire to fight the 
United States. It holds that the war was unavoidable 
by us, w r hich is, alas ! only too true, after the course we 
had taken at Paris. "There is no course open to us 
now except the prosecution of the war until the insur- 



gents are reduced to submission." This is also true, so 
long as we do not wish any other course open. The 
Commission says that the insurrection is not a national 
movement, but is mostly confined to Luzon and Panay. 
The insurgent forces are declared to be steadily disinteg- 
rating. That we have heard constantly for ten months. 
Aguinaldo, they say, is not struggling for the liberty of 
the Filipino people, but for the continuance of his own 
arbitrary and despotic power ; but they do not tell us 
how it happens that he and his little band have managed 
to keep practically the whole eight millions of inhabitants 
attached to them. The Commission rates the general 
intellectual capacities of the Filipinos high, but declares 
that there is no intelligent public opinion on which self- 
government may rest. The Filipinos have had no train- 
ing in self-government. They must, therefore, be forced 
to accept United States sovereignty and be governed as 
vassals until, after cooperation with the governing power 
for nobody knows how long, they shall become fitted for 
self-government and independence — and then ? " Fur- 
ther deponent saith not," but what he would have said is 
perfectly evident. We confess that this preliminary 
report, in all that pertains to the real question at issue, 
reads as if it had been made up here at home, from 
rumors and newspaper reports and presidential advice. 
It is certainly an administration document throughout. 



A friend writes us from England that it is 
The wars, heartbreaking to follow the war in South 
Africa, which, in addition to the burden 
which it lays upon true English consciences, is proving 
thus far so disastrous in English as well as Boer lives. 
He writes that it is considered treason to hold an inde- 
pendent opinion, though there is so much to lead one to 
such an opinion. That is one of the gravest evils of war, 
that it destroys liberty of conscience and liberty of 
speech to such a large extent. . There has been little 
news from the seat of war in South Africa, so strictly has 
the cable been censored. Mafeking and Kimberly are 
still closely invested by the Boers, and there have been 
rumors of severe fighting around the towns. The in- 
vestment of Ladysmith continues, and the Boers are 
making strenuous efforts to capture the place before 
British relief can arrive. The British troops are rapidly 
arriving at Cape Town and Durban, and are being 
pushed with all speed to the front. The Boers have 
ambushed another armored train and killed or captured 
more than one hundred British soldiers. Severe fight- 
ing on a much larger scale may be expected at an early 
day. The Boers show no signs of drawing back before 
the large British forces arriving, but are pushing their 
commandos down the railway with a view of preventing 
relief from reaching Ladysmith. 
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In the Philippines the American forces are pushing 
their way farther north. There have been some small 
engagements with the native forces. The attempt to 
surround and capture Aguinaldo has failed. He is sup- 
posed to have fled over the mountains, but the American 
generals do not know where he is. A short and decisive 
campaign was expected which would end the " insurrec- 
tion " in a short time, but the war seems likely to go on, 
in spite of the "hopefulness" of the administration. 
Nearly every day there are reports of lives lost, and dis- 
ease is constantly doing its deadly work. The new 
regiments are rapidly reaching Manila and entering the 
campaign. At home the elections do not seem to have 
given any satisfactory indication as to the feeling of the 
country. They have been interpreted both ways, and 
with about equal justice. There were so many personal 
and local considerations entering into the campaigns in 
the different states that the question of imperialism had 
no controlling influence, unless perhaps in Ohio, where 
the combined vote for the Democratic and Independent 
candidates showed the state to be strongly opposed to 
the administration's policy. It now seems that the 
question must go over to the general election next year, 
both sides meanwhile showing no signs of relaxing their 
efforts. 



Eight years ago three American sealing 
Arbitration vessels were seized off the coast of Siberia by 

with Russia. . . . * 

Russian cruisers. This seizure gave rise to a 
controversy which has continued ever since. An agree- 
ment has now been entered into by the Russian Foreign 
Office and Mr. Charlemagne Tower, United States Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, by which the dispute is to be 
referred to arbitration. There is to be but one arbitrator, 
the celebrated Dutch jurist, Dr. Asser, one of the prom- 
inent members of the Hague Peace Conference. The 
United States' claim for damages is only $150,000. The 
case is interesting as involving the question of the dis- 
tance seaward to which a nation's territorial jurisdiction 
extends. Russia claims in this case a limit of seven miles 
as against the three mile limit which has hitherto pre- 
vailed. The three mile limit established at the beginning 
of last century was laid down because that was the range 
of cannon at that time. Russia seems to claim that the 
cannon range was the fundamental factor, and that the 
three mile limit was only secondary. She holds that the 
greatly increased range of modern cannon and the power 
which a nation thereby acquires of protecting her coast 
to a much greater distance naturally extends territorial 
control farther seaward. The question has been partly 
opened for some years, the United States at one time 
having asked for a seven mile limit off Cape Town, and 
Spain a six mile limit off the coast of Cuba. It is inevit- 



able that a new decision be made on the subject, either 
by judgment in a special case or by treaty agreement. 

An agreement has been reached by the 
Settlement governments of Great Britain and Germany 
in accordance with which Great Britain sur- 
renders all her interests in Samoa. In return for this 
Great Britain gets the Tonga and Savage islands, all 
claims to which Germany renounces, and also two large 
islands in the Solomon group closely adjacent to the 
British islands there. In the partition of Samoa between 
the United States and Germany, the former is to have 
the eastern island of Tutuila, which contains the harbor 
of Pago Pago, already owned by the United States, and 
the adjacent islets. Germany receives the two islands 
Upolu and Savaii. The agreement between Great Britain 
and Germany stipulated that the division was subject to 
the acceptance of the United States. The arrangement 
is certain to be accepted, possibly with some slight modi- 
fications, by our government, and thus will end, we shall 
hope for all time, an important international controversy. 



Alaskan 
Boundary. 



A further stage has been reached in the 
consideration of the question of the Alaskan 
boundary. Following his proposal for a 
temporary adjustment, alluded to in our last issue, and 
now accepted by both countries, Sir Louis Davies, 
Canadian Minister of Marine, handed to Ambassador 
Choate in London a proposition for a permanent settle- 
ment. He proposes an arbitration similar to that by 
which the Venezuela boundary has been settled. Fifty 
years' occupancy by either side is to be considered con- 
clusive evidence of title. Occupancy for less time than 
fifty years is to be treated according to the principles of 
equity under international law. Mr. Davies proposes to 
concede Skaguay and Dyea to the United States if 
Pyramid Harbor in turn be allowed to Canada. These 
concessions are to be a condition " absolutely precedent 
to arbitration." This proposition means that Canada 
would give up a large part of the territory which she 
has claimed in return for a seaport. But the matter of 
the seaport has been the core of the dispute. Great 
Britain claims that the seacoast meant in the treaty by 
which the United States acquired title to Alaska is the 
seaward shore of the outermost islands. The United 
States contention is that the coast is the mainland shore 
reached by tide-water. Great Britain's purpose in the 
whole contention and in these proposed concessions 
seems to be to get a port of entry free from United 
States control, where she could establish a commercial 
depot and a naval station. It is not likely that the mat- 
ter can ever be settled without the arbitration of the 
whole question of the " coast." If the coast means what 
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Canada claims, then she ought not only to have Pyramid 
Harbor, but much more. Mr. Davies' proposition bears 
on its face evidence of the grave doubt of the Canadian 
government whether any arbitration board would decide 
in their favor. He seeks by concession what he is prac- 
tically sure he would never get from aibitration. 



doing in the Transvaal. Such a moral revolution has 
few parallels in history. Yet it is not a change so much 
as a revelation of a change the seeds of which had long 
been sown." 



No nobler words of political morality and 
No Faith w i s dom were ever uttered than those spoken 

in Fatalism. r 

by Senator Hoar before the recent Unitarian 
National Conference at Washington : 

" I have no faith in fatalism, in destiny, in blind force. 
I believe in God, the living God. I believe in the Ameri- 
can people, a free and brave people, who do not bow the 
neck or bend the knee to any other, and who desire no 
other to bow the neck or bend the knee to them. I be- 
lieve that the God who created this world has ordained 
that his children may work out their own salvation, and 
that his nations may work out their own salvation by 
obedience to his laws, without any dictation or coercion 
from any other. I believe that liberty, good government, 
free institutions, cannot be given by any one people to 
any other, but must be wrought out for each by itself, 
slowly, painfully, in the process of years or centuries, as 
the oak adds ring to ring. I believe that a republic is 
greater than an empire. I believe that the moral law 
and the golden rule are for nations as well as for individ- 
uals. I believe in George Washington, not in Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; in the Whigs of the revolutionary day, not 
in the Tories; in Chatham, Burke and Sam Adams, not 
in Dr. Johnson or Lord North. I believe that the United 
States, when William McKinley was inaugurated, was a 
greater world power than Rome in the height of her 
glory, or even England with her 400,000,000 vassals. I 
believe, whatever clouds may darken the horizon, that 
the world is growing better ; that to-day is better than 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be better than to-day." 



Prof. Goldwin Smith has expressed in the 
Bottle-holder following paragraph his profound regret at 

to monarchy. 11 I J u i.- u u 

the unparalleled change which has come over 
the spirit of the United States : 

" It is announced that during the war with the Trans- 
vaal America will take charge of British interests at the 
Boer capital, and Mr. Chamberlain has returned thanks 
for this moral indorsement of his policy. Who could 
have dreamed that he would live to see the United States 
acting as a bottle-holder to the monarchy of George III. 
in its fight for the suppression of a republic ? Had these 
events happened three or four years ago, we should have 
witnessed the most violent demostrations on the other 
side. A Boer ambassador would have been welcomed to 
the honors of Congress in disregard of international cour- 
tesy, as was Parnell when he was trying to dismember 
the United Kingdom. Honor was refused to the memory 
of John Bright, the stanchest and mightiest champion 
of the American cause in its hour of need, because he 
had upheld the integrity of the British Empire. But 
now the American republic has herself turned Imperialist, 
and is doing in her own empire what Great Britain is 



Mr. John de Bloch whose great work on 
a war « The Future of War " has attracted such 

Exposition. ... . , 

unusual attention, is preparing another as- 
tonishment for the world. In his efforts to show that 
war between great powers has become a practical impos- 
sibility, he proposes to make at his own expense a " War 
Exhibit" next year in Paris. The exhibit will consist of 
a collection of modern implements of war and in con- 
trast therewith those of former times. The exhibit will 
be made in a large building three stories high, and will 
be one of the most noteworthy objects of the Paris Ex- 
position. Mr. Bloch has been in Paris for some time 
making the arrangements for the exhibit, which will cost 
him more than a million francs. He is doing it all in 
the interests of peace. His building will contain a lec- 
ture-hall, where the subject in which he is so deeply in- 
terested will be expounded. 



The annual convention of the National 
w. c. T. u. w. C. T. U. held at Seattle toward the last 

Convention. .... 

01 October was an unusually stirring one. 
The convention passed strong resolutions condemning 
the action of President McKinley and Attorney- General 
Griggs in regard to the anti-canteen law, and also con- 
demning the war in the Philippines. The latter resolu- 
tion, introduced by Mrs. H. J. Bailey, superintendent of 
the peace department, met with strong opposition, but 
after long discussion was carried triumphantly. The 
action of the convention in criticising the administra- 
tion has been strongly censured, not only by members of 
the Union, but by the public press. The censure has 
been chiefly on the ground that the Union was going 
outside of its legitimate work, and would therefore mar 
it. But it must be remembered that the W. C. T. U. 
has taken up many different lines of humanitarian work, 
and that these are now as much a legitimate part of its 
field of labor as temperance itself. Some of these lines, 
most of them in fact, were taken up because it was found 
impossible to promote the abolition of the drink traffic 
without striking at other evils by which intemperance is 
so powerfully supported. The women were, therefore, 
perfectly within their province when they took up the 
subject of the Philippine war and passed a resolution 
strongly condemning it. They were doubly so, if we 
take into account the awful curse which the war has 
proved in introducing the extensive sale of intoxicating 
liquors into Manila, and thus bringing about the degrada- 
tion of the native peoples already following from it and 
sure to follow more dreadfully in the future. The course 
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which the women of the Union took at Seattle will not 
only not weaken confidence in their wisdom, as the 
Seattle papers declare, hut will powerfully strengthen 
confidence in their cause among those citizens who really 
furnish them support and encouragement. The people, 
as a rule, who think that they are hurting their cause 
are people who have no real desire to see their temperance 
work a success, but would he glad to see it all fall 
through. 

Hon. James Bryce, M. P., in a letter to his 
Race and constituents of Aberdeen, Scotland, speaks as 
follows on the character and probable results 
of the war in South Africa : 

" The third point is the result to be expected from a 
war in South Africa. It will be a race war, and practi- 
cally a civil war. Those who have lived together in the 
two colonies as friends and neighbors — many of them 
connected by family ties — will be severed into two 
hostile camps, and some at least (no one can tell how 
many) of our colonial fellow-subjects of Dutch stock will 
be in arms against their British fellow-subjects. When 
the Transvaal and the Free State have been conquered, 
those who have fallen fighting for the republics will be 
remembered as heroes by the South African Dutch. A 
bitter and undying resentment against the English will 
replace that loyalty and contentment which have been 
the surest foundation of British power. We shall for 
many years have a colony to deal with half of whose 
population will be hostile and disaffected. We are told 
that race feeling is already so bitter that it cannot be 
worse. A terrible mistake ! — a mistake which those who 
recall the evil wrought by the execution of five Dutch- 
men at Slagter's Nek in 1815 will hardly share. That 
act was one of the chief causes which produced the dis- 
affection that culminated in the great trek of 1836, and 
all the troubles that have followed since. The memory 
of bloodshed and of a war held to be unjust will fill an 
exceptionally tenacious race with a hatred far deeper and 
more lasting than the irritation which now exists — a 
hatred which may one day cost us our hold on South 
Africa. We can, of course, conquer the Transvaal and 
the Free State — it is merely a question of time and 
money ; can, if we like, turn them into crown colonies, 
and hold them by garrisons. It is after the conquest 
that the real difficulties will begin. 

" I returned from South Africa convinced that what 
would best secure both its welfare and the imperial future 
of Britain in the southern hemisphere was to avoid all 
occasion of racial strife ; and I said in the book already 
mentioned that what was needed to bring about a recon- 
cilement and a fusion of the races was ' tact, coolness, 
and patience — above all, patience.' It is in the interest 
of Britain and the cohesion of our colonial empire, no 
less than in the interests of South Africa and of peace, 
that I deplore the war upon which we seem to be enter- 
ing, and for which no sufficient cause has yet been 
shown," 



International 
Law Association 



The American members of the special 
committee of the International Law Asso- 
ciation appointed at the recent Buffalo 
Conference to study in detail and report to the Confer- 
ence at Rouen next year on the conventions adopted by 
the Hague Conference met in New York on the ninth of 
November. Five of the eight American members were 
present ; namely, Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin of New Haven, 
who was made chairman, Hon. Everett P. Wheeler of 
New York, Prof. Theodore S. Woolsey of Yale, Rev. 
Charles A. Stoddard, D. D., editor of the New York 
Observer, and Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary of the 
American Peace Society. The members absent were 
Mr. Cephas Brainerd of New York, Pres. Henry Wade 
Rogers of Evanston, 111., and Prof. Henry St. George 
Tucker of Lexington, Va. A resolution was passed ex- 
pressing approval of the Hague arbitration and mediation 
convention as presenting " a practicable working scheme, 
well adapted to the end in view and capable of success- 
ful execution," and also one "respectfully urging the 
Senate of the United States to ratify said convention." 
Three sub-committees were appointed to study in detail 
the three Hague conventions and report their judgment 
as to any changes which it might be desirable for the 
signatory powers to make in them. 



In a strong address on "True Imperialism 
Armed Hen an( j Expansion," before the recent Massachu- 
setts Christian Endeavor Convention, Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot spoke in strong condemnation of the 
false imperialism of the day. He said that, " To-day we 
find so-called Christian Europe spending a thousand mil- 
lions a year for war, and our own nation, the least guilty 
of bloodshedding, apparently willing to emulate their 
examples. ' All power is given unto me in heaven 
and earth,' said Jesus. ' Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations.' Now, after nineteen centuries have nearly 
passed, we have the spectacle of a thousand millions of 
helpless heathen, and five hundred millions of professed 
followers of the Prince of Peace armed from top to toe 
and ready to disobey every command of Christ at a 
moment's notice ! Beginning at Jerusalem and following 
Mahomet! There is no greater obstacle to the spread of 
the gospel to-day than the millions of armed men who 
are hired to kill other men whom they never saw and 
could not possibly hate, except they were aroused by 
wicked prejudice by the rulers of this world. I know 
that there are more killed and wounded by peaceful pur- 
suits and the unsanitary conditions of civilized life than 
war causes. But the conditions exist largely on account 
of war. What would the thousand millions do toward 
cleaning cities and used in doing good ? But it is this 
awful cost of armies that stops the way. When shall 
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the missionaries be able to secure the millions and go 
forth to save as the sons of Mars are able to go forth and 
kill and slaughter ? " 



Herbert Spencer, in 1896, when the 

of P Warf 80Pini ° n q uestion of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain was being warmly 
discussed, wrote the following opinion of future wars : 

" But though, along with detestation of the cruelties 
and bloodshed and brutalization accompanying war, we 
must recognize these incidental benefits, bequeathed by 
it heretofore, we are shown that henceforth there can 
arise no such ultimate good to be set against its enormous 
evils. Powerful types of men now possess the world ; 
great aggregates of them have been consolidated ; socie- 
ties have been organized, and throughout the future the 
conflicts of nations, entailing on a larger scale than ever 
before death, devastation and misery, can yield to poster- 
ity no compensating advantages. Henceforth social 
progress is to be achieved, not by systems of education, 
not by the preaching of this or that religion, not by the 
insistence on a humane creed daily disregarded, but by 
cessation from those antagonisms which keep alive the 
brutal element in human nature, and by persistence in a 
peaceful life which gives unchecked play to the sympa- 
thies. In sundry places and in various ways I have 
sought to show that advance to higher forms of man and 
society essentially depends on the decline of militancy 
and the growth of industrialism. This I hold to be a 
political truth in comparison with which all other politi- 
cal truths are insignificant. I need scarcely add that, 
such being my belief, I rejoice over the taking of any 
step which directly diminishes the probability of war, 
and indirectly opens the way to further such steps." 



In a sermon recently preached in Brooklyn, 
Military R ev . John W. Chadwick speaks thus of the 

Corruption. ....... , _ ... , ,., 

rottenness, individual and political, to which 
militarism tends : 

" But for the rest read Kipling's ' Barrack-room Bal- 
lads ' and his stories dealing with like situations. Kip- 
ling, we hear, is England's martial laureate. 'There is 
no one else that sings the praise of war so well as he.' 
Then so much the worse for war. If Tommy Atkins is 
the typical British soldier, I do not know how war can 
be subjected to a more fearful accusation than by his 
character and condition. It may, however, be said that 
it is not war but militarism — -a chronic state of military 
preparation — that makes Tommy Atkins what he is. 
And this is true enough. Things worse than Tommy 
Atkins come of that. See France for proof of this. The 
French Republic has the army at its throat, — an army 
given over to corruption, and, in order to maintain itself, 
plunging ever deeper into a slough of miserable falsehood 
and intrigue. Frenchmen are nothing if not brave ; but 
where will you find a set of baser cowards than the gen- 
eral staff of the French army, who, even if they would, 
dared not do justice to poor Dreyfus, lest the whole rot- 
ten fabric of their military system should come down 
about their ears. History teaches nothing if it does not 



teach that militarism tends to political corruption. Even 
in America, where as yet militarism has not been much 
developed, we have seen things in the green tree which 
in the dry would be intolerable rottenness. The bias of 
an elaborate military system upon our politics would be 
such that old men fifty years hence would talk together 
of the good old times of Tammany Hall and the Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati rings, when everybody was virtu- 
ous and happy." 



The Norwegian Parliament, to which the 
The Nobei management of the Alfred Nobel bequest 
was entrusted, has finally completed its plan 
for the distribution of the five prizes. Five "institutes" 
have been founded, whose business it shall be to see 
that the persons competing shall be properly qualified by 
reason of some important service rendered. The sub- 
jects named by Mr. Nobel are physics, chemistry, physi- 
ology or medicine, literature and work for international 
peace. The first distribution of the prizes will take 
place on the 10th of December, 1901, and thereafter the 
distribution will occur annually on the same date. The 
" institute " awarding the prize for peace work for the 
preceding year will have the power to give it to an in- 
dividual or an association. The value of the prize an- 
nually will be from 150,000 to $80,000, or a small 
fortune. If the leading peace workers and peace associ- 
ations can only manage their competition so as to have 
this magnificent prize go to one after another in succes- 
sion, there will be enough in time to make them all rich. 
This will not be exactly peace-at-any-price, but it will 
certainly be peace-at-a-big-price. 



The Friends of Philadelphia continue their 
Helping the efforts in behalf of the recently arrived Douk- 
hobors in Canada, who have need of much 
assistance in order to get well through the winter already 
set in. A public meeting was held in their behalf in 
Philadelphia on the fifth of October. After this meet- 
ing committees of the Friends were appointed in differ- 
ent sections of Philadelphia and vicinity to solicit aid. 
A circular was sent out to all the families of the Friends. 
Responses were "generous, and soon more than six thou- 
sand dollars was received. Besides cash contributions, a 
carload (twenty-one tons) of blankets, yarn, medicines, 
clothing, soap, hardware, flour, meal and groceries was 
collected, and forwarded to Winnipeg on October 26. 
The contents of the car had been carefully assorted, and 
put up in 751 packages. The next day after the public 
meeting, a telegram was forwarded to Commissioner 
McCreary at Winnipeg, authorizing him to purchase and 
distribute a carload each of potatoes and onions. After- 
wards he was authorized to purchase another carload of 
potatoes. Previously $3,500 had been spent, through 
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Peter and Cornelius Jansen, Russian Mennonites resid- 
ing in Nebraska, in purchasing cows, oxen, wagons, har- 
ness, horses, medicine and linseed oil for the Doukho- 
bors. How like the deeds of heaven these acts seem 
when set in contrast to the horrible and degrading and 
desolating butcheries which human selfishness and am- 
bition are committing in other parts of the world ! Verily, 
verily, peace hath her victories a thousandfold more re- 
nowned than those of war ! It is by such sufferings as 
those which the Doukhobors have undergone because of 
their peace principles, and by such deeds of loving service 
as these Friends have wrought because of their peace 
principles, that the real and lasting civilization of the 
world is being worked out. 



the individual at the expense of the great doctrine of 
self-sacrifice, or from exalting the doctrine of self-sacrifice 
at the expense of the individual." 



Japan's 
War Burdens 



Christian Work, discussing the effects 
upon Japan of her war with China, has the 
following very pertinent observations : 

" In these days, when such terms as arbitration and 
peace are so much in the air, it is well to note the fact 
that candid Japanese are coming to realize and, further, 
to admit that the glorious war of their country with 
China has its shadowy side. On the financial side Japan 
is certainly worse off than before the war. All of her 
indemnity is already spent on increased armament, and a 
large loan in addition has been placed abroad in order to 
carry out the ambitious military plans conceived in the 
intoxication of victory. All this means increased taxa- 
tion and crippled industries. In fact, several Japanese 
commercial undertakings have fallen into such embarrass- 
ment that the government has had to give them tempo- 
rary assistance in order to prevent a financial crisis. The 
only other visible result of the war — Formosa — is al- 
most as much of a white elephant on Japan's hands as 
the Philippines are on ours. As for having anything to 
say on the mainland, or taking any part in the partition 
of China, Japan sees herself as much shut out as if she 
had never sunk a Chinese ship or stormed a Chinese 
fortress." 



Pres. F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., of Prince- 
Pr "he" "'* ton University, at the inauguration of Dr. 
Faunce as president of Brown University, 
said : 

" The bearing of the university upon the nation's moral 
ideals is very marked, very definite. I do not say that 
we have never done wrong as a people; I do not say that 
Great Britain never did anything wrong as a people, — but 
I do say that if these two Anglo-Saxon peoples do not 
habitually realize the right and are not governed by high 
moral motives, then there are no nations in the world 
that can be actuated by those motives. The time has 
not come, but it will come, — and that so many are praying 
and hoping and expecting is proof of the underlying 
moral power of the people, — when international difficulties 
will be settled by arbitration. The time has not come, 
but I trust that it may come, when there will be a proper 
realization of the relation the individual sustains toward 
other individuals that will keep us from unduly exalting 



Because of the absence of Secretary True- 
secretary blood for a month in Cuba, the January 

in Cuba. ' / 

number of The Advocate of Peace will 
likely be delayed a week or more. He goes to Cuba to 
make investigation in regard to a missionary and educa- 
tional work which the Friends of the United States ex- 
pect soon to inaugurate in the island, and also to make a 
personal study of the existing conditions there in their 
general bearing upon the question of peace and good- 
feeling between the inhabitants of Cuba and our own 
country. The readers of the Advocate will doubtless 
have the opportunity hereafter of seeing in its columns 
some of the impressions which the secretary will bring 

back with him. 
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Brevities. 

. . . Up to the first of November the total losses of 
the United States forces in the Philippines were 2,855, 
and the amount of territory actually held was 117 square 
miles. The territory acquired was won at a cost of about 
25 dead and wounded for every square mile. 

. . . The opening article in the Woman's Home Com- 
panion (Springfield, Ohio), for November, entitled 
"When Queen Victoria saved America from War," 
brings to light interesting facts about an almost forgotten 
international episode. 

... A convention was signed at Washington, on 
November 7, providing for the adjustment by arbitration 
of claims of inhabitants of Samoa for damages resulting 
from the naval and military operations last spring. 

. . . The Ninth Universal Peace Congress will be held 
at Paris in 1900 on the Exposition grounds. The Com- 
mittee of the Exposition have granted the use of the 
Congress building from the first to the fifth of October. 

. . . The delegates to the Hague Conference from 
Germany, Austria and Italy, who declined to sign the 
conventions until they had further consulted their govern- 
ments, have been authorized to sign them. This carries 
the number of signatory powers up to eighteen, leaving 
but six independent states which have not yet signed. 

... A recent despatch states that the governments of 
the Argentine Republic and Paraguay have signed a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty. If this is true, Argentina is now 
a party to two such treaties. 

.... The Women's International Disarmament League 
of Paris has issued another appeal to the women of all 
countries, giving a review of the work hitherto accom- 
plished by the League, and asking for the cooperation of 
women everywhere in the disarmament propaganda. 

. . . Mr. John de Bloch, while in Berlin recently, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Transvaal war might likely 
have been avoided if the permanent court of arbitration 
had already been in operation. 



